











c&he Man Ahead 


/ .N almost every paper 

You are pretty sure to find 
A lot of gush and nonsense 
About the man behind — . 

The man behind the buzzsaiv, 

The man behind the gun, 

The man behind the ploughshare, 

And the man behind the son; 

The man behind the whistle, 

The man behind the cars, 

The man behind the kodak, 

And the man behind the bars; 

The man behind the whiskers, 

The man behind the fist, 

Oh, you read about them often, 

For they’re always on the list. 

But there’s another fellow 

Of whom nothing has been said, 

It’s the fellow who is even, 

Or a little way ahead; 

The man who pays up promptly, 

And whose checks are always signed; 
He’s vastly more important 
Than the man who is behind. 

For every kind of business 

And the whole commercial clan 
Is indebted for existence 

To this honest fellow man. 

He keeps us all a-going 

And his town is never dead. 

So we all take our hats off 
To the man who is ahead. 


-Parry’s Pickings. 
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Seven Rules to Reach Seventy 

Suggested by Retired Railroader 


I F you want to live a 
man's allotted span of 
'three score years and 
ten,' and still be as active 
as many men ten years 
your Junior,” says JOHN 
B. DYER, whose excellent 
health at 79 should qual¬ 
ify him to speak with 
authority, “bear these 
rules in mind: take good 
care of your health: keep 
regular hours, and by that 
I mean get at least eight 
consecutive hours of sleep 
daily, preferably at some 
time between the hours 
of 10 P. M. and 8. A. 

M.; eat sufficient, but not 
too much good, whole¬ 
some food; avoid bad 
habits; do not risk injury 
either on or off duty; 
don’t worry; and above 
all keep busy doing some¬ 
thing useful all the time. 

"I have followed these 
rules all my life and have 
continued to do so since retired on pension in 
1929. I never neglect any illness, no matter how 
slight; sleep from 10 until 6 every day; I have 
never smoked or used intoxicants; and I keep so 
busy I haven’t time to worry.” 

At the age of 15 JOHN succeeded his father as a 
switchtender at the Rutland and Burlington Rail¬ 
road depot at Rutland, when the latter resigned to 
become a building contractor, in 1868. The pop¬ 
ulation of the community, which has since grown 
to 18,000, was then numbered in hundreds, the 


principal industry being 
railroading. As the 
southern terminal of the 
railroad, Rutland boasted 
a roundhouse, freight and 
passenger depots, and fa¬ 
cilities for repairing both 
cars and locomotives. 

On February 2, 1892, 
MR. DYER was hired by 
Train Master D. F. Wait 
to fill a vacancy as brake- 
man on the Delaware and 
Hudson's Rutland-Scben- 
ectady fast freight run. 

Leaving Rutland a t 
9:15 P. M., this train 
proceeded west to White¬ 
hall, south through Sara- 
t o g a and Glenville to 
Schenectady, a total dis¬ 
tance of 85 miles, arriv¬ 
ing at its destination at 
3:30 A. M. This crew 
handled a considerable 
number of cars loaded 
with machinery and other 
manufactured goods mov¬ 
ing westward from New England factories; the 
balance of the 50 to 60-car train was made up of 
empty coal cars returning to the mines in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. On the eastbound trip they hauled about 
35 loads, mostly coal, as far as Whitehall, where 
the tonnage was cut to 15 or less cars because of 
the steep grades between that point and Rutland. 

Many exciting incidents occurred in the daily 
work of this crew which included, in addition to 
MR. Dyer, Conductor E. G. Lawler, TRAINMAN 
"JAKE” VAN DEUSEN, and Engincman Charles 



JOHN B. DYER 
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McHugh. The locomotives used on this run, 
named Rutland and Ticonderoga, experienced no 
difficulty in pulling the train as long as the cars 
held together: break-in-twos occurred so frequently, 
however, that the crew spent almost as much time 
replacing broken links and pins as it did in getting 
over the road. 

In 1899 MR. Dyer was transferred to passenger 
service between Rutland and Whitehall, on which 
run the train made two round trips each week day, 
covering the 24 miles in 50 minutes. On Sunday 
one trip was made through from Rutland to 
Albany, via Whitehall, and return. Later on MR. 
DYER ran between Rutland and Troy, via Salem, 
both as trainman and train baggageman. 

Between 1895 and 1925 he was prominent in 


the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, serving as 
local and general chairman during extended periods. 

"It was my privilege,” says MR. DYER, "to 
represent the trainmen in their dealings with several 
general managers of The Delaware and Hudson, 
and my relations with each were pleasant and the 
decisions rendered were always fair." 

For many years MR. DYER has been active in the 
political and civic life of his community. 

MR. DYER, whose home is at 70 Prospect Street, 
Rutland, has four sons: JOHN R. is a patrolman 
in our Police Department; Francis P. is manager 
of a contractors’ publication in Albany; Edward J. 
is employed by the Howe Scale manufacturing plant 
in Rutland; and Gerald owns and operates an ex¬ 
press route between Rutland and Manchester, Vt. 


Albany’s New Bridge Project Progresses 



T HE accompanying snap-shot gives a very good 
general idea of the progress being made on 
Albany's huge grade crossing elimination 
project and the construction of the new highway 
bridge across the Hudson River. 

This picture taken, just as the Day Line boat 
was starting for New York, shows the Night Liner 
at its dock while an inbound freight train is cross¬ 
ing Broadway. A construction shanty, just above 
the train, is in the location formerly occupied by 
the old McEwan coal pocket. 

Two concrete retaining walls indicate the new 
elevated route by which Delaware and Hudson 
trains will approach the station, underpasses being 
provided to give access to the docks along the river. 


Erection of steel-work on the new bridge is 
advancing rapidly from the Rensselaer end, the 
approach and the easterly span being nearly com¬ 
pleted as this is written. 

Completion of the bridge is scheduled for Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1933. 

Bigotry 

“How d’yer like yer new boss, Marne?” asked 
one stenographer of another on the elevator." 

"Oh, he ain’t so bad, only he’s kind of bigoted.” 

“What yer mean, bigoted?” 

“He seems ter think that words can only be 
spelled in his way." 



Spenders of Public Money 

By JOHN M. FITZGERALD 


G OVERNMENT cannot be avoided. It is the 
requisite to civilized national life and it is 
a personal necessity for every individual. 
It must permeate every home, every community, 
every city and every state. 

As government must actually be imposed upon 
the people, the authors of the Constitution realized 
that a minimum of government would naturally 
constitute the best government. Therefore, the 
federal government was designed originally to do 
only those things which the various states and 
their citizens could not properly do for themselves. 

Our forefathers recognized the fact that free play 
for individual initiative in the development of pri¬ 
vate enterprise, would provide the safe path to 
national prosperity and a contented people. Their 
public utterances held little encouragement for those 
who would have government meddle with the law¬ 
ful pursuits of its citizens. 

In other words, government was to confine itself 
to the job of governing. The people themselves 
were to enjoy a fair field and equal opportunity in 
the development of agriculture, industry and com¬ 
merce. It is unfortunate that we have wandered 
so far afield with our present day conception of the 
duties and obligations of government. 

When Expense Exceeds Income 

The fundamental principle of economic govern¬ 
ment for the individual, the community and the 
state, is that expenditure shall never exceed income. 
When we are spending more than we earn, we are 
creating debt. As debt constitutes danger for the 
individual, it likewise means peril for the state. 

For some years we have been living in an era of 
extravagant governmental expenditure. As indi¬ 
viduals, we urged government to spend tax funds 
to provide services which we wanted or thought 
we wanted, but which we did not desire to provide 
for ourselves. When available tax funds were not 
sufficient to cover our demands, we insisted that 
government borrow the money. 

We scoffed at thoughtful citizens who opposed 
public expenditure for unproductive improvements 
which we did not really need and probably never 
would need. We refused to follow those who did 
not believe in the Santa Claus theory of govern¬ 
ment, and who knew that there was no such thing 


as free governmental service. We declined to think 
about the day of reckoning, even if it was inevi¬ 
table. We did not care who paid for service so 
long as we could regard it as free service to us. 

Two Ways to Raise Money 

Government has two ways to secure money— 
taxation and bond issues. But government has 
only one source of revenue and that is—taxation. 
When government borrows money to meet its ob¬ 
ligations, it simply defers the payment of those 
obligations. In reality, governmental borrowing 
really means governmental expenditure upon the 
installment plan; it actually constitutes a mortgage 
upon the taxes of the future. 

As a people, we admit that government budgets 
must be balanced and public credit maintained. 
But as individuals, we now disclaim all personal 
responsibility for governmental extravagance, and 
we are looking for a place to shift our share of 
the burden. 

But we cannot evade the tax collector, we meet 
him at every turn. Those who are fortunate 
enough to enjoy an income will again face wartime 
income taxes. Those who own real property will 
be taxed to the limit as usual. In addition, every 
day will be tax day for everybody, and a portion 
of every dollar spent for every purpose will eventu¬ 
ally find its way into the public tax chest. 

Shifting the Tax Burden 

It may be good politics to talk about shifting 
the tax burden from the individual to industry and 
business, but such discussion actually means little. 
In the final analysis, the tax burden of this country 
falls upon the consumer. It forms a part of the 
cost of living of every citizen—the farmer, the 
home owner and the wage earner. As consumers, 
we are actually paying taxes every hour of the day 
and every day of the year. 

We are told that cost of federal, state and local 
government now totals more than 14 billion dollars 
annually, or about 40 million dollars every day in 
the year. But what is more important is the fact 
that there is little hope for substantial relief in 
the immediate future. With agriculture, industry 
and commerce at low ebb, the tax collector will 
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not only take more of the little which now remains, 
but government actually continues to increase the 
public debt. 

“ Service ” at Public Expense 

An extended period of free and easy use of tax 
monies has created a formidable array of special 
benefit service at public expense. Most of these 
activities are beyond the bounds of the basic idea of 
good government, and most of them would not 
be missed if they were discontinued tomorrow. 

Dr. E. V. Wilcox, in a recent article published 
in the Country Gentleman , says: 

“Government has branched out in all direc¬ 
tions until it has become a combination wet 
nurse, probation officer and adviser. It alter¬ 
nately feeds, scolds, spanks and puts us to bed. 

All we have to do is to dig up the taxes to 
pay for these various services. 

“Every department in Washington is work¬ 
ing on the ‘conservation of children’. A 250 
page book dealing with every subject under 
the sun, recently published by the Secretary 
of the Interior, solemnly announces ‘the child 
needs sleep' and that ‘no two children are 
alike’. 

"Some of us had guessed as much", con¬ 
cludes Dr. Wilcox. 

Permanent Relief Needed 

As long as the taxpayer was able to pour money 
into the public tax chest, it was difficult to arouse 
interest in an expansion of governmental service 
which embraces activities which are unnecessary, to 
say the least. But the taxpayer can no longer pay. 
We must now determine definitely whether these 
services shall be provided at public expense or 
whether they shall be paid for by the individuals 
who enjoy the benefits. 

But we must go further. We must give some 
thought to the future. Can we afford to continue 
a top-heavy and extravagant governmental ma¬ 
chine? Shall we have government based upon the 
ability of government to spend, or government 
based upon the ability of the taxpayer to pay? 

The present back-breaking tax burden calls for 
a sound solution of these questions. A temporary 
adjustment of our public finances does not solve 
them. What we need is permanent relief. There¬ 
fore, we should return to the fundamental principles 
of our forefathers and direct our efforts to a 
minimum of governmental activity and a maximum 
of individual activity. We should enforce the 


sound economic policy that those who demand 
service should pay the cost of that service. The 
idea that something may be obtained for nothing 
through the magic of government may be alluring, 
but it has never really produced anything—except 
debts and taxes. 

For some months we have been hearing much 
regarding a balanced budget. At times it has been 
discussed as if it were some entirely new innovation. 
But there is nothing new about a balanced budget. 
It is as old as the hills. We all know that we 
should spend only that which we are able to earn 
—outgo must not exceed income. When our in¬ 
come declines there is always the immediate and 
definite need to spend less. 

Little is Being Done 

During the past few years everybody but govern¬ 
ment has been required to spend less. Agriculture 
and industry have been forced to a policy of drastic 
economy, with fewer workers on the payroll and 
decreased wages for those who were fortunate 
enough to hold their jobs. But in the face of the 
worst business depression in history, we endeavor 
to balance the national budget by adding a billion 
dollars annually to an already staggering tax bur¬ 
den. 

What about reducing the cost of government? 
Of course it is true that economy in government is 
widely discussed, but it is likewise true that little 
is really being accomplished. We hear of proposed 
reductions here and other reductions there, but ac¬ 
tually there has been no substantial reduction any¬ 
where. We declaim far and wide that government 
must discontinue the expenditure of every single 
dollar which is not essential to the public welfare. 
At the same time, we warn government not to 
disturb any expenditure in which we have a person¬ 
al or a community interest. 

Too Much Government 

As a result, every single governmental expendi¬ 
ture today has a defender. Somebody has a selfish 
interest in every governmental bureau and every 
governmental activity. As a people, we know that 
we could dispense with probably one-half of our 
governmental service and continue to be well gov¬ 
erned. But as individuals, we refuse to consent 
to the elimination of a single activity which we 
think might benefit us. In fact, we have not yet 
evidenced a genuine desire for a reduction in gov¬ 
ernmental expenditure. When we do evidence such 
a desire, and really mean it, we will have a perman¬ 
ently reduced cost of government. 


Reducing the Cost 

The only way to reduce the cost of government 
is to reduce it. The only way to accomplish that 
reduction is to abolish every governmental activity 
which is not actually essential to the well-being of 
the people, and to discontinue every governmental 
service which citizens can and should provide for 
themselves. It is doubtless true that some of us 
may be required to surrender some pet projects here 
and there, but that will be a small price to pay for 
relief from a tax burden which is today stifling the 
agricultural and industrial life of the country. 

Discussing the rising tide of farm taxes in a 
recent issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mark Sullivan said: 

“What the farmer is after at this moment 
is that the state shall confine itself to indispen¬ 
sable and accepted functions—keeping order, 
dispensing justice through the courts, provid¬ 
ing the fundamentals of education and road 
maintenance; that the state shall do this at 
the minimum of expense—and that whatever 
else the voter wants he shall buy with his own 
money. And the farmer, in order that he 
shall have money of his own, is determined 
that the state shall stop taking so much of it 
away from him”. 

What We All Want 

Of course that is what the farmer wants. It is 
what everybody wants, and it is what the country 
needs. The more money government spends, the 
less money its citizens will be able to spend. Our 
chief difficulty today is that government is spending 
too much of the national income, and its citizens 
are thereby deprived of purchasing power which 
is necessary to a revival of business activity. 

When government ceases to levy taxes which 
threaten to approach the point of confiscation, its 
citizens will have more money for the purchase of 
goods and services. Agriculture and industry will 
have more money for the employment of labor 
and for the purchase of materials and supplies. 

The taxing power should never be used to destroy 
the enterprises which yield the taxes. The capital 
which is invested in agriculture and industry repre¬ 
sents the savings of our citizens scattered through¬ 
out the land. That investment can be confiscated 
only once, even in an attempt to maintain an army 
of government jobs. We should remember that 
public employment, if carried far enough, can lead 
to the extinction of private enterprise and the 
earnings of its employes. If we permit excessive 


political expenditures to dry up the tax source, it 
may finally mean the end of all jobs. 

The experience of the past few years should teach 
us that profitable agriculture and industry are the 
essentials of national prosperity. If there is any 
merit in the idea that extravagant governmental 
expenditures and high taxes will produce sound 
and healthy business conditions, this country should 
now be enjoying a period of great prosperity. 

Odd Bits 

The orange is one of the oldest of cultivated 
fruits. 

Joseph Aspdin, an English stonemason, is said 
to have invented Portland cement 100 years ago. 

The American flag flew on a fortress of the Old 
World for the first time in 1803, when the marines 
hauled down the Tripolitan flag at Derne and raised 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Crashing into high voltage wires near Santa 
Rosa, Cal., a huge turkey buzzard broke the wires 
and fell to the ground a flaming mass of feathers, 
starting a grass fire which burned over 1,150 acres 
before it was extinguished. 

The bonded debt of Chicago is at the rate of 
$94 per inhabitant, New York’s is $151 and Phila¬ 
delphia’s $207. A Chicagoian pays $19 tax on 
each $1,000 of real estate he owns, while a man in 
New York pays $24 and in Philadelphia and De¬ 
troit $23, while in Newark, N. J., he pays $39. 

While a great deal of experimental work on air¬ 
planes was done in Europe before 1905, especially 
in France, England and Germany, there was no 
successful flight there until Santos-Dumous suc¬ 
ceeded in 1906. The Wright brothers in this 
country made the first successful flight on December 
17, 1903. 

On the “ Contrary ” 

A small boy was making a nuisance of himself 
in the sleeping car. The irate gentleman across 
the aisle leaned over and said to the mother: “That 
boy needs a good spanking.” 

“Yes, but I do not believe in spanking a child 
on a full stomach.” 

“You are right, Madam, turn him over by all 
means.” 
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Susquehanna Men 
Debate Problems 
of Maintaining 
Track and Way 

By N. D. HOWARD* 



S IX months ago on Subdivision E of the Dela¬ 
ware fcS Hudson’s Susquehanna Division there 
was started a program of regular debates 
among the section foremen, covering a wide range 
of questions of particular interest to these men in 
their work. The results which are accruing among 
the men in the way of interest and educational 
value, not to mention the intangible benefits to 
the railroad, are far exceeding any heretofore real¬ 
ized through other forms of meetings. More than 
25 debates have been held up to the present time, 
with from 8 to 10 debaters on each side and an 
attendance ranging from 25 to 65, exclusive of 
guests from other than the track department. 

For a number of years the supervisory officers 
on Subdivision E have manifested a keen interest 
in the well-being of their foremen, not alone be¬ 
cause of interest in the men themselves, although 
that has been an important factor, but also because 
of the value to the subdivision and to the company 
through increased output and more efficient work, 
brought about by greater contentment and a higher 
standard of education among the men. Until re¬ 
cently, the outstanding educational effort on the 
subdivision, both in a general way and with regard 
to specific phases of railway work, has been the 
holding of periodic meetings at which papers were 
read or talks were made by supervisory officers. 

These meetings were of more or less interest 
and value, but they did not awaken the enthusiasm 
or secure the results that the roadmaster thought 
were possible among his men. As a result, vari¬ 
ous innovations were tried to increase interest, and 
finally the idea of conducting debates was con¬ 
sidered. With some degree of skepticism and un¬ 
certainty among those to whom the idea was 
broached, the first debate, on the subject, "It is 

♦Eastern Editor, Railway Engineering and Main¬ 
tenance, from which this article is reprinted by 
special permission. 


better to promote 'Safety First’ through example 
than through teaching,” was entered into. 

The idea of formal debates was new to the men, 
but apparently not the art or ability to argue. 
Furthermore, they were fully acquainted with the 
subjects to be discussed at the different meetings, 
or had definitely formed ideas on them, which 
could not do other than add to their composure 
while presenting their arguments. Some of the 
men showed signs of uneasiness on their feet at 
the first debate, due in part to the new experience 
of talking at length before so many men, and to 
an even greater extent because of the presence of 
a number of guests of higher rank, but even this 
was only temporary. Many were given an op¬ 
portunity to speak at this debate where few had 
had such an opportunity at the usual foremen's 
meetings, and, as a result, a general interest was 
aroused which called for subsequent debates. At 
the present time, the debates have become an 
established institution, with a sustained interest 
which carries them along from one meeting to the 
next. Many of the men, backward at first, have 
become capable extemporaneous speakers and have 
added largely to their knowledge and abilities. 

Altogether, there are 25 foremen on Subdivision 
E, which has its headquarters at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Many nationalities are represented among these 
men, but the majority are Italians or Americans 
of Italian parentage. Some of the older men, 
because of lack of opportunity, have difficulty in 
reading and writing the English language, but 
not in understanding it, and in only a few cases 
in speaking it clearly. 

The debates are held two or three times each 
month in one of the larger offices in the freight 
house at Schenectady, that city being selected for 
the meetings not only because it is the subdivision 
headquarters, but because it is centrally located on 
the subdivision. In the quite spacious meeting 
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room, benches are arranged around the side walls, 
facing the chairman of the meeting and any guests 
who may be present. The debates are always held 
on week nights in accordance with previous an¬ 
nouncements, and begin promptly at 7:30. All 
of the men attending the debates come on their own 
time, and without urging or coercion, some of 
them driving as far as 20 miles in their own auto¬ 
mobiles to take part. 

Preceding the debates, from 8 to 10 foremen, 
previously designated in order that they can make 
proper preparation, present short items on current 
railway maintenance matters, usually reading from 
self-prepared manuscripts or, we learn, from the 
Editorial and Questions and Answers pages of 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance. Following 
this opening feature of the program, one or more 
supervisory officers in attendance as guests are asked 
to make a few brief remarks to whet the spirit of 
the foremen, and especially of those who are to 
debate. This is followed by the reading of the 
question to be considered, by the roadmastcr, acting 
as chairman of the meeting, who calls on the 
different debaters in a predetermined order, alter¬ 
nating those from the affirmative and negative 
sides. To insure proper understanding of the 
question to be discussed, a letter of explanation, 
giving typical arguments, is sent by the roadmastcr 
to each of the debaters well in advance of the meet¬ 
ing. This has had a marked effect on the character 
of the debates. 

There arc usually six speakers and five alternates, 
or substitutes, on each side, and each speaker is 
allowed as much time as he desires, although this 
rarely exceeds 8 or 10 minutes. The only restric¬ 
tion on the time allowed is that it is a fixed rule 
that the meeting shall adjourn promptly at 9:30 
p. m. to permit the men to reach their homes at a 
reasonable hour. After the last debater has pre¬ 
sented his arguments, the judges, who include the 


roadmaster and his supervisor, and any qualified 
guests who may have been appointed by the chair¬ 
man, pass their verdicts to the chairman who reads 
the result of the ballot. 

An idea of the questions discussed by the fore¬ 
men will be gained from the following subjects; 
which are typical of those which have been taken 
up to the present time: 

"That it is better to give a general lining to 
main tracks every spring and fall than to try to 
maintain alignment as work is performed during 
the year." 

"That the spacing of ties should be undertaken 
out-of-face the same year that rail is laid, rather 
than attempt to space them only when and where 
track is raised." 

"That more and better work can be done by 
working each gang on its own section alone, than 
can be done by doubling section gangs together." 

"That maintaining uniform forces throughout 
the year is more economical than reducing forces 
in the winter and hiring extra men during the 
summer season." 

“That it is more economical to build new 
switches or to rebuild existing switches over the 
entire subdivision with the extra gang foreman or 
another foreman well qualified in that phase of 
work in charge, than it is to have each foreman do 
his own switch work with the help of his neigh¬ 
boring sections." 

(Concluded on page 221 ) 


Key to Photograph 

Front Row—Foreman A. Altieri—Asst. Fore¬ 
man J. DeSorbc—Asst. Foreman J. Pasquarell— 
Foreman T. Pasquarell—Roadmaster O. Surprcnant 
—Track Supervisor H. B. Bachrach—Foreman M. 
Martello—Foreman M. Ricci—Foreman P. Mazza- 
rella—Foreman J. Delasco. 

Middle Row—Asst. Foreman Joseph Farino— 
Foreman C. Salvatore, Sr.—Foreman J. D. Mirand 
—Roadmaster’s Clerk T. B. Jones—General Fore¬ 
man A. C. Knight—Foreman A. B. Dcyo—Asst. 
Foreman O. Carlson—Asst. Foreman S. Mazza- 
rella. 

Back Row—Trackman C. Salvatore, Jr.—Fore¬ 
man James Farino—Welder J. W. Cummings— 
Trackman James Delasco—Foreman A. Ortale— 
Extra Gang Foreman J. Moffrc—Asst. Foreman An¬ 
drew Deyo—Asst. Foreman L. Mott—Foreman J. 
Orologio—Asst. Foreman A. Mazzarella—Foreman 
L. Delasco. 
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Sensible Swimming 

H ANG your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don't go near the water"—unless you ap¬ 
ply common sense to your swimming and 
keep in mind certain fundamental rules of swim¬ 
ming. Swimming is considered one of the most 
healthful sports, particularly when it is done out¬ 
doors during the summer months. But it should 
be engaged in under conditions which will mini¬ 
mize all possible hazards. 

Not every one may be able to swim well enough 
to save the life of a drowning bather, but every 
one should swim well enough to save his own life 
by obeying the safety rules of swimming. Read 
them yourself and tell your friends about them: 
by doing so you will help greatly to reduce the 
toll of lives lost annually through drowning ac¬ 
cidents. 

The following principles, compiled by the Life 
Saving Service of the American Red Cross, are 
based on years of study of the causes of drownings, 
We suggest earnestly that you practice them. 

Don’t swim alone, you may become exhausted and 
there may be no one near to help you. 

Don't swim for at least two hours after eating a 
hearty meal, otherwise you are likely to be 
stricken with abdominal cramps, which may 
render you helpless to aid yourself in any way. 
If you are subject to cramps—either abdominal 
or muscular—stay close to shore. 

Don't dive into Water unless you are sure of its 
depth —make sure before you enter head first 
that the water is at least six feet deep and free 
from any underwater obstructions, stones, logs, 
etc. 


Don't go on long swims —unless accompanied by a 
boat. 

Don't forget that it takes just as much ability to 
swim in water five feet deep as it does in water 
five hundred feet deep, and it is much safer, for 
if you get tired in the water five feet deep, you 
can at least stand up. 

Brace Up! 

T HE world knows but little of failures, and 
cares less. The world only watches the 
successes. Stop worrying over things that 
can’t be helped, and go and do things that can be 
done. 

Few people care a continental for your failure. 
Few, if any, will help. 

You may sit and magnify your mistakes, mourn 
and go mad over your blunders, but men will only 
smile that cynical smile and say of you, "He’s no 
good.” 

Self-pity, sympathy soliciting, wishing and wail¬ 
ing will only let you down lower. 

Brace up. Brush up. Think up. And you 
will get up. Think down. Look down. Act 
down. And you will stay down. 

Paint your face with a smile. Advertise that 
you are a success. Then think and work for it. 

Whatever you think you are is the exact price 
that the other fellow will pay.— Silent Partner. 


We Economize 

U RGENT need for economy makes 
necessary a survey of every source 
of expense with a view to making 
all possible reductions consistent with effici¬ 
ent operation. It has been decided that, 
during the present period, a monthly issue of 
The Bulletin and a semi-monthly issue of 
Craftwise will be sufficient to keep our 
readers advised of important occurrences 
and happenings of interest along our lines. 
A considerable saving in both time and 
material will thus be made possible without 
losing the reader interest which has been 
built up during the dozen years of The 
Bulletin's existence. 

On August 1, therefore, this new schedule 
of publication will be put into effect, the 
mid-month number being omitted until 
further notice. 
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When They Needed It Most 

Group Life Insurance Totaling Over $60,000 Was Paid Beneficiaries 


T HE beneficiaries of thirty-two Delaware and Hudson men received a total of $60,209 in Group 
Life Insurance benefits during April and May, 1932: $36,209 was paid to 20 claimants in 

April, and in May the sum of 12 claims was $24,000. 

In one unusual instance $7,000 was paid to the family of an engineman, who was temporarily 
working as a fireman at the time of his death. This amount (indicated by the § in the claim column 
of the table below) included: $2,000 straight Life Insurance, $2,000 under the Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment option: and $3,000 under the Special Life Insurance plan for Engineers. 

Payment under the Engineers' Special Plan was also made in the case of a Special Inspector in 
the office of the Consulting Engineer who held a position on the engineers’ roster at the time of his 
death. 

The individual payments for the two-month period were made as follows: 


NAME 

Ball, George H. (P) 
Blocksidge, John E. 
Breen, Michael W. 

Burns, Terrance H. (P) 
Butler, Edward 
Cekira, Nicholas 
Cicio, Michael J. 

Commo, Philip 
Desmond, James 
Doolittle, William (P) 
Flogaus, Floyd W. 

Foster, Francis H. 

Gibbs, Fred J. (P) 
Gordon, Corlice (P) 
Haas, Harry W. 

Hammcll, Albert W. 
Howard, Daniel B. (P) 
Jorgenson, Albert (P) 
Kellogg, Alfred M. (P) 
Knapp, Emmet G. 
Manning, Arthur D. 
Marcellini, Joseph 
McNulty, Patrick J. 
Miller, Clarence B. 
Palmer, Linn W. 

Reilly, John J. 

Ritter, Farrington 
Smith, Andrew 
Traver, Annias B. (P) 
Turner, Henry R. (P) 
Whalen, James H. 
Wonnacott, Eugene A. (P) 


Occupation 

Crossing Watchman 
Painter Foreman 
Check Room Attend. 
Trainman 

Crossing Watchman 

Gate Tender 

T rackman 

Switchtender 

Special Inspector 

Laborer 

Telegrapher 

Agent 

Conductor 

Trainman 

General Agent 

Trucker 

Engineman 

Carpenter 

Collector 

Crossing Watchman 
Agent 

M. C. Watchman 

Mason 

Mail Clerk 

Car Repairer 

Fireman 

Car Repairer 

T rackman 

Trackman 

Engineman 

Crossing Watchman 

Train Baggagemaster 


Location 

Fort Edward 

Carbondale 

Colonie 

Schenectady 

Poultney 

Avoca 

Mayfield 

Colonie 

Albany 

Colonie 

East Worcester 

Montcalm Landing 

Whitehall 

Whitehall 

Pittsburgh 

Whitehall 

Oneonta 

Carbondale 

Troy Bridge 

Sidney 

Saranac Lake 

Pittston 

Green Island 

Albany 

Oneonta 

Carbondale 

Oneonta 

Oneonta 

Ganscvoort 

Albany 

Whitehall 

Carbondale 


Date Died 

Claim 

5-19-32 

$1,000 

4-14-32 

2,600 

5-8-32 

1,000 

4-4-32 

1,000 

5-7-32 

1,000 

8-9-31 

1,000 

3-29-32 

1,000 

3-19-32 

1,000 

4-16-32 

**6,200 

4-4-32 

1,000 

5-3-32 

1,000 

5-14-32 

1,600 

5-14-32 

2,800 

5-18-32 

1,000 

3-8-32 

4,600 

4-2-32 

1,600 

4-2-32 

2,600 

4-25-32 

1,600 

4-20-32 

1,400 

5-12-32 

1,000 

5-2-32 

2,800 

4-16-32 

500 

4-11-32 

1,600 

4-15-32 

1,200 

3-30-32 

***1,309 

5-2-32 

§7,000 

4-22-32 

2,200 

4-17-32 

1,600 

3-28-32 

1,000 

3-31-32 

1,800 

4-16-32 

1,000 

5-2-32 

2,200 


$60,209 


(P) Pensioned employe. 

** Includes payment under Engineers’ Special Life Insurance plan. 

*** Balance due after payments under Total and Permanent Disability option. 

§ Includes $2,000 Life Insurance, $2,000 Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance, and 
$3,000 under Engineers’ Special plan. 
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Athlete’s Foot 


N APOLEON said that an army travels on its 
stomach but those who were in the army 
would say it traveled on its feet. In any 
case feet are common to all and we are all interested 
in their ailments and affections. 

The so-called “athlete’s foot” is an infection 
with organisms of the yeast family, a type of 
ringworm, and in scientific circles it goes by vari¬ 
ous names such as tinea, epidermophytosis, tricho¬ 
phyton, dermatophytosis, or blastomycoides. 

The serious factor in tinea is the liability of 
constant reinfections and the possibility of chronic- 
ity and a mixed infection from other germs, while 
the itching might be quite disagreeable. 

There has been an apparent increase in this type 
of infection during the last decade or two due to 
the popularity of sports, games and athletics gen¬ 
erally that require the use of common dressing 
rooms and showers. Low forms of vegetable life, 
called fungi and yeasts, develop and grow rapidly 
under favorable conditions in warm and moist 
places. 

Ringworm of the feet has been found in 90 per 
cent of the male college students taking part in 
athletics and in about half of the general adult 
population and from one-fourth to a half of all 
children. In a certain university it was found that 
over three-fourths of the thousand men were af¬ 
fected but less than one-fifth of the women due to 
the fact that the latter had a new gymnasium and 
that they wore rubber slippers. 

While the feet form an ideal site for the develop¬ 
ment of the growth of these organisms, the bands 
or any other part of the body might be invaded 
and it has become today probably the most common 
among skin disease. This is one condition that is 
apparently less common among the poor due pos¬ 
sibly to hardiness and a local immunity from their 
greater exposure to the elements and sunlight and 
that they do not indulge in group pastimes that 
contribute to the spread of this type of disease. 

Active signs that help in the recognition of this 
condition are as follows: the formation of groups 
or crops of little vesicles, small water blisters about 
the size of a pin head which itch considerably and 
are aggravated by water, sodden and scaling skin 
often between the toes or small fissures between 
or beneath the toes; the more latent or quiet signs 
are white powdery scales beneath the toe-nails, 
thickening, discoloration and irregular edges of the 
nails. 


Ringworm of the feet can readily be prevented 
but the cure demands the services of a skilled 
physician as there are many varieties of germs and 
conditions which require different and often persis¬ 
tent treatment. Dramatic advertising with exag¬ 
gerated claims sells goods, but do not be misled by 
so-called cure-alls as the cure might be lengthy and 
costly. The most common sources of the disease 
and means of its wide-spread distribution are the 
bath houses and showers as they provide all the 
elements that are required for the rapid growth of 
the organisms, namely warmth, moisture, suitable 
pabulum or food. The bath house is constantly 
supplied with new families of organisms and thus 
serves as a store-house, incubator and distribution 
center. 

While local hygiene of the feet, the frequent use 
of soap and water, and the daily change of stock¬ 
ings are of considerable benefit in preventing infec¬ 
tion, it has been found that in addition the use of 
an antiseptic is also necessary particularly in gym¬ 
nasiums, bath-houses, etc. 

There are two effective chemicals that are used 
to prevent the spread of ringworm of the feet: 
sodium thiosulphate, the ordinary “hypo” of the 
photographer, and sodium hypochloride, sometimes 
used in purifying drinking water. It has been as¬ 
certained that a preliminary soaking of the feet for 
a minute in a small foot-bath containing either 
one-half per cent of sodium hypochloride or 15 per 
cent of sodium thiosulphate will kill all the germs 
that are superficial and those that have not pene¬ 
trated to the deeper layers of the skin. 

Runways, springboards, mats, etc., may harbor 
the germs and if slippers are not worn, the feet 
should be well soaked in the prepared foot bath. 
In schools anck-colleges where this foot bath has 
been put into use, it has practically stamped out 
ringworm of the feet. 

It is necessary to use new or clean socks or 
stockings and if there is a possibility of the shoes 
having become infected, they should be sprinkled 
with a powder composed of boric acid to which 
about 20 per cent of sodium thiosulphate has been 
added. 

THIS IS PREVENTION AND NOT CURE. 

A rash on any part of the body causing con¬ 
stant itching or peeling of the skin calls for the 
attention of a physician without delay .—Netv 
York State Department of Health. 
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Susquehanna Men Debate 

C Continued from page 217) 

“That it is more economical to ditch a cut on 
one side of the track and drain the opposite side 
by means of cross drains, than it is to ditch both 
sides," 

“That greater benefit is derived by laying our 
130-lb. rail out-of-face from one end of a sub¬ 
division, including both tracks in double-track ter¬ 
ritory, and continuing the next year where we left 
off the previous year, than is possible through 
laying the rail first in locations where the wear and 
tear are the greatest, before filling in the gaps 
between these points." 

During the debate on the last subject mentioned, 
the proper place or places to lay each year's rail 
allotment, which was typical of many of the other 
debates, 76 arguments, covering either new points 
or amplifying points already made, were presented 
by the debaters, who argued the subject with a 
marked degree of intelligence and spirit. The 
negative side was awarded the decision in this de¬ 
bate, but the judges agreed that the manner of 
presentation was equally effective on both sides. 

The success which has attended the foremen’s 
debates is the result of many factors, among which 
are the character of the subjects discussed; the 
presence of a few better educated men among the 
foremen who are willing to take the initiative; the 
general high morale among the foremen on the 
subdivision; the central point of meeting and the 
reasonable closing hour; and, of large importance, 
the enthusiastic and sympathetic support given to 
the debates by the supervisory officers of the sub¬ 
division. 

Preserving Standing Timber 

HE University of California is said to have 
developed a process that makes it possible to 
impregnate standing timber with preserva¬ 
tives. Holes are bored close to the ground in the 
trunk of a living tree, and into these is injected a 
solution of copper and arsenic at the season when 
the sap is rising. The claim is made that the 
preservative penetrates the wood completely within 
24 hours, causing it to become immune to the 
attack of termites and marine borers. It costs $5 
to treat a large tree. This brings to mind a kin¬ 
dred method, that was experimented with several 
years ago. of dyeing wood of a standing tree 
any desired color .—Compressed Air Magazine. 


Rail Motor Cars 

I N an effort to increase passenger traffic on the 
rails the steam railroads of this country are 
seriously studying the practicability of con¬ 
structing "stream-line" rail motor cars designed to 
bring about higher speed service than is now pos¬ 
sible with present equipment, but with greater 
economy in operation. 

This was developed at the thirteenth annual con¬ 
vention of the Mechanical Division of the American 
Railway Association in Chicago. 

The application of "stream-lines" to rail motor 
cars, according to a report submitted by the Com¬ 
mittee on Automotive Rolling Stock, could be un¬ 
dertaken for the purpose of not only reducing air 
resistance at the higher speeds for the sake of 
increased economy but creating a special high speed 
type of self-propelled rail motor car. 

"By the creation,” said the report, “of a special 
high speed type of rail motor car, there should be 
some very attractive fields of application where 
traffic could be stimulated and built up to profitable 
amounts. Certainly, really high speed operation 
of comfortable, clean cars, free from the annoyance 
and discomfort of smoke and cinders should make 
a favorable appeal for patronage, and should offer 
strong competition to both buses and airplanes. 
In view of the present-day demand for speed, any 
agency tending to do this is worthy of consider¬ 
ation." 

Due to the decline in passenger travel in recent 
years necessitating a reduction in operating expenses 
particularly over branch lines and elsewhere, where 
traffic is light, there has been a marked increase in 
the use of rail motor cars. Since January 1, 193 2, 
according to the report, 64 railroads in the United 
States and Canada have placed in service 769 rail 
motor cars. 

Eight years ago the average horsepower was 97.5 
but this has gradually increased until today the aver¬ 
age is 508 H. P., while one unit is now being built 
containing 900 H. P. Originally single motor rail 
cars were used, but with the increase in power 
numerous roads are now operating trains consisting 
of a motor rail car and four trailers. By the use 
of these cars, the railroads are able to give good 
service in places where the cost of operating steam 
trains would not be warranted. 

The railroads are also making a study as to the 
practicability of using rubber-tired wheels on rail 
cars and also what can be done through the in¬ 
creased use of aluminum and similar metals to 
reduce the weight of passenger cars. 
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Books About Railways 

T HE Delaware and Hudson Library contains 
so many books listed under "Railways” that 
only a few are given here. Others will be 
shown in subsequent issues of The Bulletin. 

RAILWAYS 

656 Air Brake Instruction, by Frank H. Duke- 
smith (Modern American Railway Prac¬ 
tice) . 

360 American Association of Freight Agents, 
Annual Meeting, April, 1914; Sept, 
1918. 

360 American Association of Railroad Superin¬ 
tendents. 

050 American Engineer and Railroad Journal, 

1899, 1900, 1901, 1907, 1908, 1909, 
1912. 

360 American Railway Association Proceedings, 

4-25, 4-28, 5-30. 

Div. I —Freight Station Section, 
6-23, 5-24, 5-26, 6-29, 6-30. 
Div. II —Transportation, 9-20, 
4-25, 4-28, 5-30. 

Div. V —Mechanical, 6-24, 6-29. 
Div. VI—Purchases and Stores, 
6 - 21 , 6 - 22 . 

Telegraph and Telephone Sections, 
9-20, 9-21, 3-22, 12-22, 9-23, 
9-24. 

360 American Railway Association, Report of 

Committee Analyzing National Security 
Owners’ Car Pooling Plan and Related 
Subjects, Feb., 1923. 

360 American Railway Association Proceedings, 

Signal Division, 1919 to 1921, incl. 
360 American Railway Association Proceedings, 

1872 to 1915, incl. 

360 American Railway Association, Rule Booh, 

1914, 1916, 1917. 

361 American Railway Bridge and Building 

Association Proceedings, 1926, 1927, 
1928, 1929, 1930. 

656 American Railroad Economics, by A, M. 
Sakolski. 

360 American Railway Engineering Association 

Proceedings, 1914 to 1925, incl., 1928, 
1929. 

385 American Railroad Law, by Simeon E. 

Baldwin. 

360 American Railway Master Mechanics’ Asso¬ 

ciation Proceedings, 1868 to 1900, incl. 
656 American Railway Transportation, by 

Emory R. Johnson. 


360 American Street Railway Association Pro¬ 
ceedings, 1905-1906. 

360 American Street and Interurban Railway 
Association Proceedings, 1910. 

Analyses of Railroad Corporation, Old 
Colony Trust Company. 

332.6 Analyses of Railroad Investments, Moody. 

352 Annual Report of Ann Arbor Railway 
Company, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company, 1929. 

352 Annual Report of Boston and Maine Rail¬ 
road, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Canadian National Rail¬ 
way System, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way Company, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Chicago and Northwest¬ 
ern Railway Company, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Chicago, Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com¬ 
pany, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Delaware and Hudson 
Company, 1915, 1918 to 1927, incl.; 
1929. 

352 Annual Report of Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Department of Railways 
and Canals, Dominion of Canada, 1915- 
1916. 

352 Annual Report of Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Kansas City Southern 
Railway Company, 1920, 1921, 1928, 
1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Wabash Railway Com¬ 
pany, 1929, 1930. 

352 Annual Report of Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Railway Company, 1929, 1930. 

080 Application of Classification and Principles 
of Freight Charges (The Traffic 
Library). 

080 Application, Construction and Interpreta¬ 

tion of Tariffs (The Traffic Library). 

330 Arguments for and against Train-Crew 

Legislation (Bureau of Railway Ec¬ 
onomics).. 

330 Arguments for and against Limitation of 
, Length of Freight Trains (Bureau of 
Railway Economics). 
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Clicks from the Rails 


German “Bulletin Board" 

The German Railways have 
recently introduced a new sys¬ 
tem of giving passenger train 
information at 600 leading sta¬ 
tions. Miniature trains, con¬ 
sisting of small enamel slabs 
painted to represent locomotives, 
baggage cars, passenger coaches 
of different classes, and all other 
cars, arranged with the equip¬ 
ment corresponding to the con¬ 
sist of trains about to arrive or 
depart, are displayed at advan¬ 
tageous points. Each passenger 
can see at a glance just where in 
the train he will find his car, 
and those waiting at stations 
for passengers to arrive by rail 
are assisted in locating the ex¬ 
pected parties. 

* 

No Traffic Slump 

There has been no traffic 
slump on the Scenic Railway of 
Chapultepec (Mexico), a 1) j - 
mile, 27-inch-gauge line, the 
equipment of which includes six 
coaches and what appears to be 
a steam locomotive, although it 
is actually powered by a six- 
cylinder automobile engine. 
The road was constructed three 
years ago at a cost of $12,000, 
the owners being 100,000 chil¬ 
dren who raised the entire 
amount penny by penny. It is 
said that the stockholders' hold 
annual meetings to discuss the 
affairs of the “corporation." 

* 

Handles “Large Party" 

Sally II, a 400-pound ele¬ 
phant, made the rail trip from 
New York to the Rochester Zoo 
a short time ago with less con¬ 
cern than is evidenced by many 
human paassengers. She enter¬ 
ed an express car at Weehawken, 
N. J., in the afternoon, accom¬ 
panied by an attendant, walked 
out of the car and onto a de¬ 
li v e r y truck the following 
morning, and half an hour later, 
after making a careful inspection 
of her new quarters, held "open 
house” by accepting peanuts 
from children. 


Pullman Conductor Honored 

Forty prominent New York 
business and professional men 
presented Pullman Conductor 
Elisha W. Elliott with a purse 
of gold and an engrossed scroll 
containing an expression of their 
appreciation of his unusual ser¬ 
vice, on the occasion of his re¬ 
tirement after 46 years with the 
company, most of which he 
spent operating a parlor car be- 
tween Communipaw Station 
and Lakewood, N. J., over the 
Jersey Central. During all his 
years in Pullman service Mr. 
Elliott never handled a sleeping 
car and he never occupied a 
sleeping car berth. 

+ 

Heaviest Station Force 

The Central Vermont's sta¬ 
tion force at Montpelier claims 
to be the "heaviest station crew 
of their numbers in New Eng¬ 
land.” Recently the seven men 
climbed aboard the freight 
weighing scales and tipped the 
beam to 1,346 pounds, which, 
record or no record, is a lot of 
weight. Individually, the re¬ 
sults were: 251, 205. 193, 
185, 182, 170, and 160. 

* 

New Use for Money 

When the Pennsylvania's train 
A-6 was stalled on the Perth 
Amboy-Woodbridge branch, be¬ 
cause of a broken pipe, Charles 
M. Crowther, machinist in the 
Meadows shop, drew a 50-cent 
piece from his pocket, inserted 
and fastened it in the broken 
air pipe, thus enabling the train 
to continue to its destination. 

+ 

Expensive “Light" 

■ A passenger recently bought 
a cigarette lighter in the railroad 
station at Clearmont-Ferrand, 
'France, and then attempted to 
fill it from a tank car of gaso¬ 
line standing nearby. As a re¬ 
sult he started a fire which 
destroyed the car, its contents, 
and the station. 


Kidd Wasn't “Kidding” 

When Agent E. Kidd, of 
Van Nuys, Cal., says that crated 
rabbits are tough customers to 
have around a baggage room, he 
isn’t kidding! He played host 
to 72 rabbits, in six crates of 
twelve each, for four days, and 
he says: "I had this shipment 
on band for four days, and each 
morning I found that these 
beasts had gnawed out, and were 
perched on top of the crates with 
their ears extended upward at 
a 90 degree angle, all set for the 
catching process, which required 
more wrestling skill than I pos¬ 
sessed. After I had taken on 
twelve of these undefeated bone- 
crushers for a one-fall each, you 
can easily imagine why my knees 
wabbled.” 

•fr 

Whose Money? 

E. J. Johnson, auditor of 
passenger receipts of the North¬ 
ern Pacific, would like to give 
some money away, but can't! 
He received through the mail an 
unused ticket worth $8.78, 
with a penciled note reading: 
"1 did not have to use this 
ticket. Sending it in so that 
you can keep the records 
straight.” The ticket itself was 
marked, "Null and Void. Did 
not have to use it.” Unfortu¬ 
nately there was no means of 
identifying the owner of the 
ticket and until he appears Mr. 
Johnson will have $8.78 be 
can’t give away! 

+ 

Deferred Payment 

Ten years ago an Oklahoman 
did not have money enough to 
buy a passenger train ticket so 
he "hopped” a Southern Pacific 
freight to reach his destination. 
Recently the agent at Dallas re¬ 
ceived the following note: 
"Enclosed please find one dollar 
to pay for a ride I stole on a 
freight about ten years ago. 
Yours in repentance, ” The 
dollar has been accredited to the 
road's conscience fund and ac¬ 
knowledgment sent him for the 
contribution. 
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What Counts 

O H, it isn’t the money you’re making. 
It isn’t the clothes you wear, 

And it isn’t the skill of your good 
right hand, 

Which makes folks really care — 

It’s the smile on your face, ■ 

And the light in your eye. 

And the burdens that you bear. 

—Sunshine. 
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